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MarR LENE MESTRICH, CENTER, CARRYING THE ANCHOR CLUB BANNER 
IN A REGATIA PARADE. MARLENE SERVED AS SKIPPER, PUBLICITY CHAIRMAN, 
CouURT CHAPERONE, AND ALSO THE FIRST WOMAN TO HEAD THE 
REGATTA ASSOCIATION. 


In This Issue ... 


It takes an army of volunteers in coordination with the Regatta Association 
to put ona successful Regatta year after year. That has been the mission of the 
Anchor Club since 1933. Each Regatta takes months of work to prepare for 
many social functions and other events in the spring and summer. The crown- 
ing of the queen and the Regatta parade may be the highlights, but not the end. 
Two Regatta princesses, one from 1956 and another from 1957, describe the 
complete process in this issue, both are named Sheryl: Sheryl Baker Ginn and 
Sheryl Hoagland Ohler. Various undated photograph from the 1950s follow 
their stories. 

This issue also includes the 2nd half of Daymon Garrett Edwards’ humorous 
story of the Waldorf Hotel, also excerpted in the Daily Astorian. And for even 
more humor, Jim Bradbury (AHS Class of 1958) writes about his experience 
working at Oregon Fur Processors. 

If you can help with dates or names of people, please let us know so we can 
update our copy by calling 503-338-4849. 

—The Editor 
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125 YEARS OF THE ANNUAL 


ASTORIA REGATTA 
by Chelsea Vaughn, CCHS Curator 


N 1894, E. J. Smith, city editor of 
Tine Daily Morning Astorian, and 
Frank M. Gunn, secretary of the 
Astoria Football Club, turned the 
local tradition of boat racing on the 
lower Columbia River into an annual 
celebration. Held over the weekend 
of August 17-19 of that year, the First 
Annual Regatta joined the excitement 
of these races with the pageantry of 
decorated yachts and a display of 
military might with the presence of 
the recently commissioned naval 
monitor USS Monterey. For the next 
twenty-two years, the Regatta would 
continue to grow, adding a queen and 
royal court in 1897, a land parade in 
1901, and an agricultural exhibit (later 
the Clatsop County Fair) in 1905. 
The Regatta halted in 1917 with the 
U.S. entrance into World War I, but 
would be reignited in 1932 through 
the efforts of the newly founded 
Astoria Yacht Club. In 1933, the 
Yacht Club’s women’s auxiliary, the 
Anchors, formed and took an active, 
behind-the-scenes role in the annual 
event. Throughout the next decade, 


the Regatta expanded its array of 
water-based competitions to include 
events such as the four and a half mile 
swim across the Columbia River at 
Astoria and the ever-popular Salmon 
Derby. Again interrupted by U.S. entry 
into a world war, the Regatta went ona 
second hiatus from 1942-1951. 

When the Regatta resumed for its 
latest, uninterrupted run in 1952, it 
did so with an eye toward the celebra- 
tion’s role in the broader community, 
state, and nation, honoring as part 
of the annual event the Lewis and 
Clark Sesquicentennial Celebration 
in 1955, the opening of the Astoria- 
Megler Bridge that connected Oregon 
and Washington State in 1966, the 
U.S. Bicentennial in 1976, and the 
Bicentennial of Astoria, the oldest 
U.S. settlement west of the Rockies, 
in 2011. Throughout its 125 years, 
Astoria’s Annual Regatta has continu- 
ally showcased the community’s con- 
nection to the river on which it sits and 
the importance of the Columbia River 
both in the city’s founding and the 
foundations of its fishing industry 7. 
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1956 ASTORIA REGATTA 
SALUTE TO THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


by Sheryl Baker Ginn 


NE FINE DAY recently, two old gals 
Chae Sheryl (with an “S”) got 
together with some scrapbooks and 
reminisced about the times more than 
sixty years ago when they each had the 
honor of being an Astoria Regatta prin- 
cess—in 1956 and 1957. Despite many 
evolutions of the Regatta through the 
years, the celebration for our two years 
was similar. 

What little girl hasn’t dreamed 
of being a princess? When I was a 
little girl, I loved to dress up in my 
mother’s wedding gown and play 
princess. When Walt Disney’s movie, 
“Cinderella,” came out in 1950, I was 
beyond the age of fairy tales and play- 
ing dress-up at age twelve. But, even 
then, the poor girl in rags who became 
a princess captured my imagination. 
What I didn’t realize were the duties 
and responsibilities involved. 

For high school girls in Astoria, 
there were opportunities to be chosen 
for homecoming courts and prom 
courts. Then there was the Regatta 
court. Amazingly, I was given a chance 
to be Princess Sheryl for a summer 
when I was a high school senior in 
1956. The next year another Princess 
Sheryl (Sheryl Hoaglund, now Sheryl 
Ohler) was chosen. Both of us had 


attended John Jacob Astor Elementary 
School. 

The Astoria Regatta was born out of 
the unofficial boat races the fishermen 
of the sailing fishing boats and water- 
front Whitehall workboats held among 
themselves. In 1894, E. J. Smith, City 
Editor of the Astorian, saw organizing 
those races as an opportunity to of- 
ficially celebrate the end of the fishing 
season and the return of those men 
who had gone to Alaska to fish (and to 
promote the Astoria area, too). It was 
largely the energetic support of Frank 
M. Gunn and other members of the 
Astoria Football Club that made this 
enterprise a success. 

My Swedish great-grandfather, with 
my grandfather as boat puller and four 
great uncles, fished the Columbia in 
the early gillnet sailing boats. Did they 
take part in those races? I don’t know 
the answer, but they were certainly a 
part of Astoria’s waterfront and the 
Columbia River. 

By 1910 the Astoria Motor Boat 
Club (probably comprised of pleasure 
boats) was putting on the Regatta. I 
think a few fishing boats had motors 
soon after 1900. Several people that 
I talked to through the years claimed 
that their family in the Astoria area 
had the first gas engine for their gillnet 
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CENTENNIAL POST CARD IMAGE OF THE OF THE RIVER STADIUM BUILT FOR 
WATCHING THE BOAT RACES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER DURING THE 1911 
ASTORIA REGATIA. THE BLEACHERS ARE FILLED WITH PEOPLE, AND IN THE 
FOREGROUND THERE ARE VARIOUS POWERBOATS, FERRIES ALL FILLED WITH 
PEOPLE WATCHING THE RACING. THE STEAM SHIP CLATSOP, THE HULDA, 
THE COLUMBIA, AND THE TRAVELER 


boat. I wonder if it was that each fam- 
ily had the first engine of a particular 
brand. I’ve been told that some gillnet 
fishermen were reluctant to push their 
engines all-out for racing. A blow-out 
would be costly. Perhaps that is why 
the pleasure boaters took over. 

In November 2019, the official 
Astoria Regatta web page advertises 
that the August 2019 celebration 
marked the 125th year since the first 
Regatta was held in 1894. That is a bit 
deceiving because there have not been 
125 Regattas. Regatta celebrations 
were suspended for a time during 
World War I and after a devastating 


fire in 1921, which destroyed down- 
town Astoria. In 1931 the Regatta 
was reborn for a time before being 
suspended again during World War II. 
Nevertheless, 125 years have elapsed 
since the first Regatta. 

I remember my grandparents’ 
excitement when the Regatta was 
being revived somewhere between 
1948 and 1952. At that time, there was 
also a popular salmon derby for sport 
fishermen as an added attraction to the 
boat races and parades. Sources say 
the royal court was revived in 1952. 
The method of choosing the court 
may have changed at that time, too. 
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Early-on the Queens seem to have 
been wives or daughters of prominent 
men of the city with a huge contingent 
of maids and aides. Histories say the 
early queens were chosen by popu- 
lar vote. The 1899 official program 
booklet pictures Queen Miss Susie 
Elmore and lists twenty-seven maids 
of honor, fourteen garland bearers, 
and two pages. Four of the maids were 
from Portland, one from Indiana, one 
from Salem, and one from Hillsboro. 
The Regatta people were reaching out 
to make this more than a local affair. 

Paging through the newspaper in- 
dex cards at the Astoria Public Library, 
it looks like there were many years 
when having a Regatta was doubtful 
because of the lack of funds. A Regatta 
insider commented to me that money 
wasn't really a problem in the earliest 
days. In that rip-roaring time, when 
Regatta money was tight, the saloons 
and the red-light district stepped up 
with the needed funds. 

Our years, 1956 and 1957, were 
close to mid-point from the beginning 
of Astoria Regattas to now. It seems 
that the celebration was ever-evolving, 
with one change or another being 
made every year. 

From Regattas revived after WWII 
onto our years, the courts were chosen 
from seniors at Astoria High School 
and Star of the Sea. In 1956 our class- 
mates voted on ten favorites from our 
class. The ten finalists each received 
a letter from Regatta Association 
president John Nellor dated April 


SHERYL BAKER (GINN) 


18th. We each were then interviewed 
separately by the Regatta Association 
board including the two Anchor Club 
women. They asked each of us about 
our interests, our school and com- 
munity activities, our plans for the 
future, and willingness to perform 
the many jobs of Regatta Royalty. 
More than sixty years later, I am still 
astonished that I was among the lucky 
girls chosen. 

There was much anticipation sur- 
rounding the official announcement 
of the five princesses. All five of those 
chosen in 1956 were interviewed by 
the Evening Astoria-Budget’s society 
editor, Phillipa Seabrook, and a news- 
paper photographer took individual 
portraits ofus. lam not totally certain, 
but I think we were all together for that 
photoshoot in a garden setting. 

One by one, the Evening Astoria- 
Budget published each portrait with 
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Phillipa’s flowery story about that 
princess. As each princess was di- 
vulged, the suspense grew among our 
classmates as to who would be the 
next. The name of the first Regatta 
princess for 1956 announced was 
Judy Palmberg, on Monday, April 
23rd. Next was Reta Clark, then Jackie 
Poell, me (Sheryl Baker), and Jeanette 
Kempf on Friday. Jackie and Jeanette 
were students at Star of the Sea and 
I had not known them before. The 
three of us from Astoria High School 
knew each other through classes and 
school activities. Both Judy and Reta 
were popular members of the Pepsters 
cheering squad, so everyone at Astoria 
High School knew them. That’s when 
AHS was still located at 16th and 
Jerome, where Clatsop Community 
College is today. The class of 1957 
was the last class to graduate from the 
“old” AHS. 

During my senior year, I was lucky 
to have a job doing secretarial work for 
the Astoria Chamber of Commerce 
after school and during the summer 
of 1956. If the truth is known, that 
job likely helped with my princess 
selection. My boss, Chamber manager, 
Chuck DeFoe, was active with the 
Regatta Association. Other com- 
mittee members/businessmen were 
constantly dropping by the Chamber 
office. 1956 Regatta president John 
Nellor was a teacher at AHS, and 
Regatta manager, Roy Thompson, was 
a coach there. Our interviews took 
place at the Chamber office, and I no 


doubt felt quite comfortable being 
there and with the interviewers. As 
well, promoting Astoria was part of 
my job, and promoting the Regatta 
and the community was also the 
purpose of the Royal Court. My boss 
was more than willing to work around 
my absences from work due to Royal 
activities. 

Once the five princesses were an- 
nounced, our chaperone was named 
—Mrrs. Robert (Ardena) Larson. (In 
that day and age, married women 
were known solely by their husband’s 
names. At least we women have come 
far enough now that we can keep our 
given name.) Ardena was certainly 
experienced in that role as she had 
escorted Tongue Point’s 1954 Miss 
Oregon, Audrey Mistretta, to Atlantic 
City. But, most importantly, she was a 
very caring and classy lady—someone 
who was easy to look up to. I don’t 
remember whether or not she formally 
coached us on the social graces, but she 
certainly set a good example 

The Evening Astoria-Budget contin- 
ued to give the Regatta great coverage 
throughout the Regatta season. I think 
the editor was Robert Chessman, 
who was active in community af- 
fairs, including the Regatta. About 
the middle of July, we gathered for a 
photoshoot together on the waterfront 
following that year’s theme — “Salute 
to the Fishing Industry.” We climbed 
onto a troller, dipped our toes into the 
water beside gillnetters, and visited 
canneries to watch tuna and salmon 
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being processed. The Budget gave us a 
full-page spread. 

In the fall of 1931, the Astoria Yacht 
Club was formed for the purpose of re- 
viving the Regatta after a long absence. 
The women’s branch, the Anchor Club, 
was formed in 1933 or 1935 to be the 
“official guardian of the court.” 

The Anchors took that responsibil- 
ity seriously, and probably as soon 
as one season’s Regatta ended, they 
started planning for the next. In 1956, 
Mrs. Charles Smith, the Anchor Club 
skipper, and Mrs. Vernon Mogenson, 
the Anchors’ general Regatta chair- 
man, were appointed to the Regatta’s 
Board of Directors. Mrs. Mogenson 
oversaw several committees within the 
Anchor club supporting the Regatta. 
They were in charge of the corona- 
tion setting and program, a “fancy” 
tea held at the Yacht Club, and the 


— 
: 
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Queen’s Luncheon. It must have taken 
many hours of practice for the Drill 
Team to be sharp at the coronation 
and marching in the parade. Besides 
planning and executing all those social 
events, the Anchor Club purchased a 
lovely wardrobe for each princess—a 
wool suit, day dress, and formal. This 
included accessories and, back then, 
no outfit was complete without a hat 
and gloves. 

A big change occurred in 1956 
when the popular Salmon Derby, 
which had taken place at Regatta 
time, was discontinued. The Oregon 
Fish Festival was designed to replace 
the derby. Dr. Ed Harvey, a state fish 
biologist, stationed in Astoria, was 
in charge. A new shoulder patch was 
designed by the Trails End Art Guild 
to commemorate both the Regatta 
and the new attraction. Fittingly, the 


REGATTA ANCHOR CLUB MEMBERS MARCH IN A REGATTA PARADE. 
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OUTLINE OF 1956 APPEARANCES 
Armed Forces Day celebration at Tongue Point. 


Parade at Lebanon Berry Festival (Did we get a taste of 
the world’s biggest strawberry shortcake?) 


Parade for Phil Sheridan Days in Yamhill County. 


Parade in Salem—white suit “on view for the first time.” 
Soapbox Derby in Astoria. 

Guests at Anchor Club meeting—wore our “trim new 
uniforms. 


Astoria Budget published a photo spread of us on the 


waterfront—a nod to the new Oregon Fish Festival 
(some photos were at the George and Barker fish 
receiving station in Uppertown, others at one or two 
canneries. 


July 20-22 Miss Oregon Pageant in Seaside (Charlotte Anderson 
was Miss Astoria. 


Late July Eugene Parade. 

Early August.......Lions Auxiliary meeting and special dinner. Zonta Club 
meeting. 

August 12 Astoria Days activities at Beaver Stadium—Portland 
Baseball Game 

August 22 Rotary Club luncheon 


August 25 Court honored at Anchor Club tea (in receiving line— 
ce ee were among those presiding at the tea 
table 


August 27 Admirals Luncheon at John Jacob Astor Hotel— 
Monday kick-off for Regatta week. 
Court’s last official appearance before the coronation 


Regatta Weekend Thursday, Aug. 30 to Sunday, Sep. 2 Pirates’ Den, 
continuous displays and activities on Pier 3 of the Port of Astoria. 


August 30 Opening ceremonies and Queen's coronation. 

August 31 Queen’s luncheon, John Jacob Astor Hotel. 

August 31 Admiral’s reception followed by dancing. 

September 1 Cooking contest, Grand Parade at 3 p.m., Queen’s Ball 


September 2........ Worship Services, Marine parade featuring more than 
200 boats, Free fish fry. 


Sept 1 and2 Herron Brothers of Longview, World Champion 8 roll- 


ers, Nehalem Water Dogs, who were expert water s 


iers, 
possibility of sailboat races. 
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“celebrity” chosen as Regatta Admiral 
that summer was John L. Farley, 
director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, who flew into Astoria from 
Washington, D.C. 

Since the purpose of the Princesses 
was to be “Ambassadors for our town 
and festival,” that spring and summer 
were jam-packed with appearances in 
Astoria and throughout the state to 
advertise the Regatta and Fish Festival 
far and wide. 

Our first appearance together in 
public was on my birthday, May 19th, 
at an Armed Forces Day celebration at 
Tongue Point. Our first traveling ap- 
pearance was on June 1Sth to take part 
in the Lebanon Berry Festival parade. 
Our chaperone, Ardena Larson, was 
with us as well as some Regatta board 
members and supporters. We rode 
in the parade in convertibles sitting 
atop the back seat—two cars for the 
princesses, I think three of us in one 
car and two in the other. That’s when 
I learned that it wasn’t easy to keep 
on smiling and waving through a 
long parade. By the end, my smile felt 
frozen on my face and my arm ached. 
That didn’t get any easier through the 
summer. There were at least three 
other out of town parades to follow, 
and then our own Regatta parade 
down Commercial Street in Astoria. 

On the 4th of July, we showed off 
our new white suit uniforms for the 
first time at the Willamette River Days 
parade in Salem. Somewhere, I still 
have the white satin cushion trimmed 


with a royal blue and gold braid that we 
were given to help keep those uniforms 
clean. 

We attended the Miss Oregon 
Pageant in Seaside, made an appear- 
ance at the Soap Box Derby, and visited 
Astoria service organizations—the 
Lions Auxiliary, the Zonta Club, the 
Rotary Club. We went to a baseball 
game at Beaver Stadium in Portland 
on their Astoria Day. 

In late July, another letter came 
from John Nellor saying the board 
had received the names of our escorts, 
and they had been sent a letter with 
information about their duties. Alfred 
Olson, a long-time neighborhood 
friend, and fellow John Jacob Astor 
Elementary school student, had agreed 
to be my escort. It still seems fitting, 
as Alfred is from a fishing family and, 
while he put bread and butter on the 
table by teaching at Astoria High 
School, he also fished in the summers, 
and being a fisherman has always been 
close to his heart. 

Other escorts were Keith Korpela 
(Reta Clark), John Heistand (Jeanette 
Kempf), Tom Wells (Judy Palmberg), 
Neil Morfitt (Jackie Poell). One of the 
duties of each escort was to accompany 
his princess to the stage on coronation 
night and to introduce her to the audi- 
ence. Reading that letter is probably 
when it really hit me that I also was 
going to have to give a speech for the 
coronation ceremonies. The nerves 
began to settle in. 
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top, left to right: JACKIE POELL, SHERYL BAKER, RITA CLARK, JUDY PALMBERG, 
AND JEANETTE KempE. below: THE GIRLS DIP THEIR FEET IN THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. 
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left to right: JACKIE POELL, JEANETTE KEMPF, SHERYL BAKER, JUDY PALMBERG, 
AND RITA CLARK. WORKERS ARE UNIDENTIFIED. below: THE REGATTA 
PRINCESSES VISITED THE GEORGE AND BARKER FISH RECEIVING STATION IN 
UPPERTOWN AND ONE OR TWO CANNERIES. 
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ENJOYING AN ICE CREAM BREAK. left to right: JACKIE POEL, RITA CLARK, 
JupDY PALMBERG, JEANETTE KEMPF SHERYL BAKER, AND THEIR CHAPERONE, 
ARDENA LARSON. below: THE GIRLS WITH THEIR NEW SUITS AT THE WEST 
Moorinc BasIn. left to right: Jupy PALMBERG, SHERYL BAKER, JACKIE POEL, 
Rita CLARK, AND JEANETTE KEMPF 
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above: THE 1956 REGATTA QUEEN IS CONGRATULATED BY HER PRINCESSES. 
below: THE 1956 REGATIrA COURT AND ESCORTS. left to right: Tom WELLS, 
Jupy PALMBERG, NEIL MorFITr, JACKIE POELL, KEITH KORPELA, RITA CLARK, 
ALFRED OLSON, SHERYL BAKER, JOHN HIESTAND, JEANETTE KEMPF, AND 
CHAPERONE ARDENA LARSON. 
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On August 25th, as the start of 
Regatta neared, the court was honored 
at an Anchor Club tea held at the Yacht 
Club for the women of the community. 
Once again, we were given anew outfit 
to show off: a yellow and white sleeve- 
less cotton shantung sheath dress with 
a linen-like short-sleeved white coat, 
white hat, and white gloves. We were 
in the receiving line, and our mothers 
were among those presiding at the tea- 
table. Decorations were elaborate—a 
garden-like setting in a yellow and 
white color scheme with a plethora 
of daisies. 

On Thursday afternoon, the court 
was on hand to greet Admiral Farley 
when he officially arrived by boat to 
open the Regatta festivities. 

Of course, the big kick-off was the 
queen’s coronation at the Port Docks. 
Much work was done beforehand. 
A stage was built and the Anchor 
Club was in charge of decorating the 
stage and surrounds to be beautiful 
enough for royalty. (That was quite a 
feat because the Pier 3 building was 
cavernous.) Coronation time was 8 
p-m. A crowd of possible 2,500 was 
estimated. I doubt it came close to that. 
But Alfred, my escort, remembers a 
huge audience. We girls were gussied 
up in lovely white tulle formals in 
the style of the day—strapless with 
billowing skirts. To add sparkle we 
wore rhinestone earrings and brace- 
lets, and we carried beautiful purple 
bouquets. A Junior Court stole the 
show. They were Crown Bearer, Larry 


Daniels; Flower Girls, Julie Doane 
and Christine Timmen; Pages, Steven 
Larson and Mark Wuonola. The 
Astoria High School band played as 
the sharp uniformed Anchor Club 
drill team lined up on both sides ofthe 
aisle. Our escorts, wearing the official 
Regatta uniform of navy blue blazers, 
white trousers and yacht hats walked 
us up to the stage. Thank goodness 
for the support of my escort. I’m sure 
my knees were like rubber. One by 
one, our escorts introduced us to the 
large audience, and we each gave our 
speeches. I found a copy of mine—it 
was straight out of a Chamber of 
Commerce spiel. 

While the out-of-town judges 
weighed their decision, the AHS 
Fisherettes drill team and two musi- 
cal soloists entertained the crowd. 
Then the announcement came. 
“The 1956 Regatta Queen is... JUDY 
PALMBERG!” Always beautiful and 
gracious, Queen Judy was crowned 
by Admiral John L. Farley. Judy was 
the first to wear a newroyal crown and 
robe that had recently been purchased 
by the Anchor Club. (Those items 
had been rented previously.) The 
Elks Club had donated a regal chair 
that became the perfect throne. The 
Evening Astorian-Budget again gave a 
full-page spread to Admiral Farley’s 
arrival and to the coronation. 

This was touted as the 36th Regatta, 
but the 31st time a Queen had been 
chosen. There weren't queens in the 
earliest years of the Regatta, and there 
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may not have been a court right after 
the Regatta was revived following 
WwWil. 

Pier 3 was also sectioned off for 
various other venues—the Pirates 
Den (the popular adult venue that 
served alcoholic beverages), a fisheries 
exhibit hall, and a space for the fish 
cookery lessons and the fish cooking 
contest (with 27 prizes) held there on 
Saturday. 

The Queen’s Luncheon took place 
on Friday at noon. The court and 
dignitaries were seated on the balcony 
of the then elegant J. J. Astor Hotel. 
The newspaper stated that all ladies 
of the Lower Columbia region were 
invited to attend, and 235 women, 
including our mothers, enjoyed the 
Crab Louie lunch (at the cost of 
$1.50 each). Past Regatta queens who 
attended were “Mesdames Harry 
Swanson, John McGowen, Robert 
Reed, Eugene Lowe, and Miss Sue 
Sandoz.” Afterward, the Admirals 
and Court toured the mooring basin 
and canneries. 

Water events started on Saturday 
morning. The crowd was entertained 
by the Nehalem Water Dogs, a superb 
water skiing group, the Sea Scouts sail- 
ing their Flying Cloud, and champion 
log-rollers, the Herron Brothers. 

Early Saturday afternoon, the small 
parkat 15th and Exchange commemo- 
rating Fort Astoria was dedicated. The 
Clatsop County Historical Society 
had a hand in this. Then, at 3 p.m., 
came the Grand Parade with fisheries 


as the theme. The parade formed at 
the then 4-H Fairgrounds (now the 
swimming pool and movie theater 
area) on the east side of downtown 
and proceeded west to Pier 3. The 
parade was expected to be a big one 
with 1,000 participants. Among them 
was the prize-winning Lion’s Club 
float, which depicted the hoped for 
trans-Columbia bridge. Youngsters on 
scooter-type cars rode from end to end 
of the “bridge” on that float. 

One of the goals of the Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce in the 1950s 
was to convince people of Oregon and 
Washington that a bridge was needed 
to span the Columbia River from 
Astoria to Washington. The Regatta 
Association had gotten on board by 
July 1956, when the plain letterhead on 
their stationery changed to a drawing 
of the hoped-for bridge. By 1958, the 
cover of the Regatta program sported 
a drawing of the proposed bridge. The 
Chamber manager (also, my boss), 
Chuck DeFoe, had originated the idea 
for a few Chamber members to dress 
up in clown costumes, performing 
antics at parades. Their first gig was 
in 1955 for the big Lewis and Clark 
Sesquicentennial Regatta parade. The 
men had a great time and clowned 
around again in the 1956 parade. They 
soon took on promoting the bridge as 
their purpose, though I don’t know if 
they had taken up that torch by 1956. 
It’s fun to remember some of these fel- 
lows popping into the chamber office 
(wearing suit and tie) Bob Lovell, 
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whose Chevrolet dealership was just 
across the street, Sam Yockey, Gene 
Hallaux, and others. 

Saturday was the big night for the 
Queen’s Ball, billed to the public as 
semi-formal. Surely, I was there, but I 
must have been numb from all our do- 
ings by then because I don’t remember 
anything about it. 

Sunday morning saw Tower Chimes 
played by the First Baptist Church, a 
Blessing of the Fleet, and church 
service—“Jesus and the Fisherman.” 
A parade of 200 boats of various types 
was held at the west end mooring 
basin, and gillnet races and demon- 
strations took place at the east end 
mooring basin. Sailboat races were 
held from Pier 3 in the afternoon. 

Sunday’s Fish Fry started at 12:30. 
It had taken a bulldozer to dig the 
cooking pit where two tons of salmon 
was cooked over an open grill. This 
drewa huge crowd. Over 5,000 people 
were expected. 

Once the Regatta celebration was 
over on September 2nd, our duties as 
the Royal Court ended and we all went 
our separate ways. In only a fewweeks, 
Iwas off to college at the University of 
Oregon. 

In 1957 Ron Graves was elected a 
Regatta Board member. Mr. Graves 
made a desk available in his office for 
the Regatta Association, and I enjoyed 
working as a Regatta Board secretary 
for three summers during my college 
years. 


I quickly lost track of Jackie and 
Jeanette. But, Judy, Reta, and I have 
enjoyed seeing each other at most of 
our class of 56 reunions every five 
years. Fittingly, Queen Judy, who 
married Norm Kujala, settled in 
Warrenton where they have run 
their own high end fish processing 
business—Skipanon brand. I taught 
Home Ec for the 1960-61 school year 
at the “new” Astoria High School and 
then married my senior year steady, 
Bob Ginn. Bob had headed to the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy in Connecticut 
early in July 1956 and graduated in 
1960 as an ensign. We spent nineteen 
years raising our family in some great 
coastal areas of the U.S. (including 
Astoria). Bob’s last duty station was 
in Sitka, Alaska, where we live now. 
But, our native town of Astoria and the 
Columbia River will always be close to 
our hearts. 

About fifty years after his stint as my 
escort, Alfred Olson and his wife Carol 
became involved with the Regatta 
committee for ten or twelve years. For 
five or six of those, he was in charge of 
the boat parade. Carol and I talked a 
bit about our Regatta experiences, and 
Iknow she loved being a chaperone for 
the princesses. 

Ilookbackon those Astoria Regatta 
days fondly. Having been a princess 
will always seem like an unexpected 
honor. The social graces I had learned 
as a Regatta Princess served me well in 
college and later as the wife of a U.S. 
Coast Guard Officer. }> 
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1956 REGATTA QUEEN JUDY PALMBERG WITH ADMIRAL JOHN L. FARLEY, 
DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE AND A VETERAN OF 
BOTH WORLD WARIANDII. 
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From an undated Astoria Budget story in 1956 


BiG AWARDS PRESENTATION 
WINDs Up CELEBRATION 


STORIA'S 36TH ANNUAL Regatta and 

first annual Oregon Fish Festival was 
history today, but not before it had 
written some new legends into the 
annals of Regatta lore. 

In four sun-blessed days that 
opened with the coronation of a new 
Regatta Queen Thursday night and 
ended with the presentation of the net 
in ceremonies at Pier 3 Sunday after- 
noon some old and some new Regatta 
thrills were presented to some of the 
largest Regatta crowds ever assembled. 
Spills, thrills, clubs and just plain fun 
featured the four-day event. 

But Regatta officials were happiest 
today about a miraculous feat which 
saved the life of a gillnet boatman who 
for twenty or so agonizing minutes was 
presumed to have drowned following 
a boat collision during the gillnet boat 
races Sunday afternoon. 


GoskKa RAMMED 
Fred Goska, rammed bya gillnetter 
behind him, disappeared and Regatta 
officials on the dock at the east-end 
mooring basin along with a crowd 
of horrified spectators looked vainly 
to see a head bobbing above water. 
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Goska’s boat crazily circled without 
an operator. 

The Coast Guard searched the area, 
corralled the boat, and the Nehalem 
Water Dogs dove for the presumed 
victim with no avail. They returned 
to report that they believed the man 
was drowned. 

Then, as the gillnet race ended, 
and the winners paraded by, Goska 
waved to the crowd from the boat of 
the second place winner. He had been 
flipped or climbed over the bow of the 
boat which struck him and had ridden 
out the race in the craft. 

Goska’s boat was struck by the 
boat operated by Nick Marincovich. 
Marincovich said his gillnetter hit 
Goska’s just above where he stood at 
the wheel. 


SEES GOSKA 

“The first thing I saw,” he said, “was 
Goska crawling up over my bow.” 
Goska apparently escaped unhurt 
from his ordeal. His wife and family 
were on the dock and shared the agony 
of the thoughts that he might have 
drowned....3> 
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MEMORIES OF A 1957 


REGATIA PRINCESS 
by Sheryl Hoagland Ohler 


EING SELECTED AS a 1957 Regatta 
princess is one of my fondest 
memories. Our Court served toward 
the end of our senior year in high 
school and during that summer until 
after the July 18-21 Regatta. Although 
I did not realize it at the time, the 
Regatta Court served as ambassadors 
for both Astoria and the Festival. 
Our senior class at Astoria High 
School nominated ten girls for the 
honor. Star of the Sea girls were also 
involved. Now, all the high schools in 
Clatsop County are involved. We were 
interviewed by what I believe was the 
Regatta Committee. It was a group of 
men. I remember them as being very 
nice and made me feel quite at ease 
which was good fora shy girl. Most of 
the questions had to do with my school 
activities. Then I received a phone call 
that I had been chosen to be a Regatta 
princess. I was one of five and we were 
all from Astoria High School Class of 
1957. A photographer and Phillippa 
Seabrook, the Society Editor, from the 
Astoria Budget came to my house for 
an interview and a picture. Phillippa 
Seabrook was a formidable presence 
with large glasses and white hair styled 
in a loose bun. She wielded consider- 
able power, choosing what events 
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would be featured in the newspaper. 
Who was chosen to be princess was a 
big secret until we each were revealed 
on the front page of the newspaper, 
one atatime. There was much specula- 
tion and guessing as to who would be 
chosen that day. I remember being in 
Wednesday’s paper, and it was very 
exciting. The next day at school was 
full of congratulations. The other 
four princesses were Linda Thompson 
McCutcheon, Nancy Springer Gregg, 
Evelyn Lewis Eddy, and Judy Hein. 
Weall kept the secret of our choosing, 
even from each other. 

Next a committee from the Anchor 
Club met all of us to get our clothing 
sizes and selected our wardrobe. Each 
princess had a gray suit with a white 
nylon blouse with red polka dots and 
a red hat, a flared sun dress in a light 
blue print and a white formal for the 
coronation. Our two pairs of shoes 
were white pumps and black pumps. 

We met our chaperone, Mrs. 
Alice Niemi. She was both beautiful 
and gracious. She made each of us feel 
very special and instructed us very 
gently and, without criticism, in proper 
princess behavior. We all admired and 
adored her. 
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Today, choosing Regatta prin- 
cesses is similar but also different. 
Representatives of the Regatta go 
to the high schools to talk about the 
Regatta and what serving as a princess 
entail. High schools include Astoria, 
Knappa, Seaside and Warrenton. Next 
applications are received from junior 
students. (There has been at least 
one prince.) The Court serves during 
their senior year as well as during 
the summer. The Regatta committee 
interviews twenty of the applicants 
and chooses four for the Court. 

After our high school graduation, 
there was a whirlwind of trips to other 
festivals. The Albany Timber Carnival 
was a definite highlight. We traveled 
by convertible which we also rode in 
for the parades. We also made appear- 
ances at local service organizations, 
including the Anchor tea, until the 
Regatta in July. 

One afternoon we received an 
exciting phone call. We were going to 
appear on television late night news 
in Portland. We drove to Portland 
and stood in a row, smiling, of course. 
Someone, probably Dr. John Hickman, 
the Regatta president told about the 
dates and events for the Regatta while 
we stood in the background. It was less 
than a minute but still exciting. 

We were on television! 

Princess (later Queen) Judy had 
a little MG sports car. When we had 
an obligation in Astoria all five of us 
would pile into that sports car and go 
where we needed; no seat belts then! 
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Our 1957 Regatta was at the end of 
July though the 1956 Regatta was the 
end of August and held at the Port. 
Now it traditionally is the second 
weekend in August. Our venue was 
Gyro Field (now part of Columbia 
Memorial Hospital) for the corona- 
tion with all other events held in the 
Armory. The Moose Lodge was the 
adult venue which we did not visit. 

For the coronation, we were each 
assigned to speak on a topic related 
to our Regatta duties. I was assigned 
all our festival trips and travels. I 
chose a classmate I was dating, Gary 
Manners, for my escort, as we all did. 
Our escorts introduced us. After all 
our speeches, Judy Hein was crowned 


-.. CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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above: JuDy HEIN, SHERYL HOAGLAND, LinDA THOMPSON, NANCY 
SPRINGER, AND ALICE NIEMI. below: SHERYL HOAGLAND, NANCY SPRINGER, 
Linpa THOMPSON, EVELYN LEWIS, AND QUEEN JuDY HEIN. 
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POSTCARD PHOTO OF THE 1938 AST 
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ORIA REGATYA. SAIL BOAT RACING 
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a Pie. fai aes 


above: CHILDREN RUSH FOR FREE BALLOONS NEAR THE YOUNG BUILDING AT 14TH 
AND COMMERCIAL STREET. below: SEATED ON THE HOOD OF THE CAR APPEARS 
TO BE SUSAN RAFFERTY. ON BLEACHERS TO RIGHT IS Mary STEINBOCK, WIFE 
oF ASTORIA’S LONG-TIME MAYOR. opposite page, clockwise from top left: GO-KARTS 
RACING, WATER SKIERS, SALMON DERBY WEIGH-IN, AND DERBY WINNERS. 


CCHS IMAGE: DAILY ASTORIAN COLL. 
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««CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 
Regatta Queen, the second Judy in a 


row. She was proclaimed Judy II. By 
now, we were all such close friends the 
crowning was almost anticlimactic. In 
1956, the Anchors had purchased the 
crown and robe. This year, 1957, the 
scepter was purchased. 

It seemed that after the Regatta 
our duties were completed. We all 
then went separate directions and 
continued with our grown up lives! 
Linda and I went to Oregon State 
University as roommates and are still 
very good friends. 


Note: An unscheduled event, which 
probably actually happened in 1958, was 
Suzanne (Suzie) Englund Fleck, with her 
father, Axel Englund’s permission, water 
skiing across the Columbia River, starting 
at Deep River on the Washington side. Her 
cousin, Brian Johnson, was piloting the boat. 
With Regatta events happening at the east 
end mooring basin, Brian took the boat 
along the outside. Thinking it was a sched- 
uled event, Suzie received loud cheers from 
the crowd. She was a little embarrassed but 
quite pleased with her accomplishment. > 


PREPARING FOR A MOTOR BOAT RACE IN THE 1950S. 
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Part Two 


WALDORF HOTEL 
1979-1980 
ASTORIA, OREGON 


by Daymon Garrett Edwards 


THE GUESTS 

RECEIVED A CALL from one of the 

local churches one morning, want- 
ing to know if I had a room(s) for 
a brother and sister and the sister’s 
maybe seven-year-old child, they were 
“Vietnamese Boat People” and needed 
help. Ihad a room, so they came to the 
hotel. I can’t remember the brother 
and sister’s names, but Iremember the 
girl’s, Bik-Min, she was so cute, and she 
spoke some English, her mother and 
uncle did not, so the poor thing had 
to do all the translating, not easy fora 
seven-year-old. Bik-Min would come 
to the salon each day after school and 
wait for her mother or uncle to pick her 
up. We talked to her, played with her 
hair, and customers would bring her 
and her family gifts, one client even 
paid their rent for them. She would 
start her homework and draw pictures 
for us, how cute. 

I had a big white fluffy Persian 
cat, with an impossible push-in face, 
named George, and he would go to 
the cat groomers once a week for a 
comb-out and fluff and a monthly 
shampoo and blow-dry. His fur filled 


his little carrying case and would 
emerge in regal indignation, sit on the 
chair in the salon and do a couple of 
licks pretending he had done it all. On 
George’s beauty days, Bik-Min would 
rush home to the hotel so she could 
release George from his imprisonment 
and would put him on her lap and play 
with him with only the top ofher head 
showing above George’s grand bouf- 
fant. The family was a great addition 
to the hotel family; I wonder whatever 
happened to them? Bik-Min would be 
in her late forties now. 

The battleship linoleum in the lobby 
was coated with self-shining wax, 
and I think Harlow Wilcox of Fibber 
McGee and Molly fame would gasp if 
he saw the condition ofit. We had a big 
industrial floor buffer, so we started by 
cleaning the floor and letting it dry. 
We attached sandpaper to the buffer 
and sanded the floor and then used an 
excellent paste wax recommended by 
Astoria Janitor Supply, our go-to place 
for all our hotel needs. What a shine, 
what a glorious floor, what work we had 
to put in to make it that way. Jim was 
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always buffing it and keeping it looking 
sparkling and new. 

One day, shortly after the lobby 
floor was restored, there was acommo- 
tion at the front door, I looked out the 
salon door and saw two policemen and 
one of our guests in a confrontation. 
Our guest had a foil (as in fencing), 
and the police were trying to capture 
him. Our guest ran through the lobby, 
around the mirrored posts (with deco- 
rative trim) and up the stairs wielding 
his foil-like Errol Flynn. Ijust couldn't 
take it anymore, I slapped conditioner 
on my client’s hair (no extra cost) and 
ran to the lobby telling every-one to, 
“Stop this instant, I just had the floor 
waxed, and I don’t want to have it 
redone!” All three were shocked and 
stopped, but the police snapped out 
of it first and lunged forwards and 
wrestled our guest to the floor and took 
him away. The next day they came back 
to apologize for scuffing up my floor, 
Astoria’s finest. When the guest came 
back, I told him he owed me a good 
buffing before he went to bed. He was 
buffing the floor after dinner, and there 
were no more problems. Years later, 
I would see him around town, and 
he seemed to be doing okay. He was 
taking classes at Clatsop Community 
College, and I think he was back on 
his meds. 

And then there was the maid. Oh 
my goodness! I hired a maid to clean 
the rooms, halls, and toilets and show- 
ers. At the time, I didn’t know she 
had a drinking problem. Oh my, she 


did. When she got drunk, she would 
take off her clothes and run around 
naked, then go into people’s rooms 
and take money off the dresser or do 
lewd acts (use your imagination and 
up it 50% or more, depending on your 
lewd acts imagination). I guess she 
was well known around town for this 
behavior, and of course, some of our 
male clientele would slip her a bottle 
and watch her take off, literally, then 
they would chase her, and she would 
scream, it was all so horrible. I didn’t 
know about it because it happened in 
the upper reaches of the hotel, but one 
day they chased her to the lobby, andI 
had a naked woman with nothing on 
but her maid’s hat and a boozy expres- 
sion and poorly applied lipstick. I got 
a blanket and captured her, the police 
came and hauled her off as I yelled, 
“Bring that blanket back.” The next 
day the police returned and stood at 
the lobby door with the blanket and 
said they didn’t want to come in and 
scuff my floor, how sweet. The guys 
that supplied the booze buffed the 
lobby floor for a week. 


Non-PayING GUESTS 

Iam sure you have been wondering 
about the fleas that I first encoun- 
tered. As many people know, some of 
Astoria’s buildings are connected in 
their cellars. On the west side is the 
Library, and it was of newer construc- 
tion, on the east is City Hall, an older 
structure. The employees at City Hall 
had complained about fleas in their 
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DAVID OTTINGER GETTING A HAIRCUT FROM DAYMON EDWARDS AT DAYMON 
AND COMPANY SALON PRIOR TO THE REMODEL. 


basement, and the exterminators were 
called in. Still, nothing could be done 
until the source was eliminated, the 
jumpers from my hotel basement. 

Whenever a commercial property 
changes hands, inspectors arrive with 
clipboards and hardhats, and my hotel 
was not the exception. I had bulging 
files of to-do and have-to-do forms 
and notices. 

Ihad clients next door at City Hall, 
and they told me that what THEY 
really wanted was the fleas to be gone, 
and so did I. The city and I came to an 
agreement as to the priority of what I 
had to do with my limited funds, the 
first was to exterminate all the vermin. 
I did that before I opened and we didn't 
have a vermin problem after that. 


Livinc DOWNTOWN 

As you may have noticed, we had 
quite a mixin our hotel family, friends, 
and guests. The Manager’s apartment 
was on the second floor, east side and 
City Hall was there, so it looked out 
onto a wall, we had window wells so 
the building was not abutted and there 
was ventilation, but nothing to look 
at. After downtown closed at 5:36 
p-m. every night, the sidewalks and 
streets were deserted. We would put 
on our roller skates and skate around 
downtown and not have to worry 
about sharing the sidewalks. It was a 
great time to window shop. We would 
go to the roof for quiet times and view 
the sunset and watch the river, but 
the best time was when David would 
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play Harlem Nocturne on his recorder 
down on one of the streets, and the 
sound would bounce off the buildings 
and echo. One time, someone was 
playing the violin somewhere, and 
the music would drift up and around 
the buildings. Downtown had its own 
sounds. 

Speaking of sounds. Our south wall 
abutted the Elks, and we had window 
wells there as well. On the weekends, 
the big band sound from their lounge 
would drift over to the hotel, and ifthe 
ballroom was in use and they opened 
the windows, we could hear even bet- 
ter. My bedroom was on the south/ 
west corner, and I think it was during 
that time I grewto appreciate big band 
music, and many a night, I would go 
to sleep to a beautiful foxtrot. Years 
later I would become an Elk Member, 
and dance to the big band sounds in 
the lounge or ballroom, but by then 
the hotel was closed up, and there was 
no one there to enjoy the haunting 
musical sounds as they drifted through 
the halls and I waltzed across the 
oak ballroom floor, one-two-three, 
one-two-three. 

Safeway was on the corner of 11th 
and Duane and was perfect for down- 
towners. [would buy my produce fresh 
when I wanted it plus all the other 
items on offer, the ideal neighborhood 
market, and after a while, the staff 
gets to know you, so a few visits a day 
is not unusual. The dry-cleaner was 
close by plus all the other services and 
restaurants. 


At that time, Astoria wasn’t very 
diverse in restaurants. Still, if you 
knew who was having a special on what 
nights you could eat your way around 
downtown, so like so many people who 
lived downtown, I became a regular 
and would say hi to my guests; their 
friends would ask them how they 
knew me and my friends would ask me 
how I knew them. Because there were 
so many resident hotels downtown, 
many low-income people could find 
a place to live; now, most have been 
remodeled. At the time, the Waldorf 
Hotel was a couple of steps above 
the Elliott Hotel, and I had stayed 
at the Elliott in the late 1960s on an 
extended visit to Astoria. Now the 
Elliott Hotel is quite plush. When I 
lived in Portland (the 60s to early 70s), 
I had many older friends, 65+ who 
lived in resident hotels, and received 
their meals for a monthly rate, some 
without meals, so the Waldorf Hotel 
and its clientele were not new to me. 
In 1964, at fifteen-years-old, I moved 
to Portland to work and live; I stayed at 
the downtown YMCA. WhenI would 
visit San Francisco years later, [would 
stay in alow-cost hotel on the fringes of 
the Tenderloin because of the cost fora 
room downtown, and they were basic 
and clean. Now when I go to Bangkok, 
I say in guest houses ($25 per night), 
the bare necessities, and do well. 

With the library on the west side 
and, being on the fourth floor, it was 
quiet in my rooms, and I didn’t get 
the morning sun blasting into my 
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room. The window wells went from 
the second floor to the roof. At specific 
locations, one could hear quite clearly 
what people were saying in the halls 
below, not that Iwas a snoop, but Iwas 
able to keep on top of any nefarious 
goings-on, and there were nefarious 
goings-on. 

Bruce was the Librarian at Astor 
Library, and one day he sent me a 
note, yes, he was old-fashioned and 
sent notes, and wonderful notes they 
were. He told me that he had heard 
“footfalls upon his roof” and wondered 
if, by chance, it was one of my guests? 
I looked for footprints and found 
them outside a window, chastised the 
offender, and apologized to Bruce; he 
was a great neighbor. 


By THE Day/MoNnTH 

About dayand monthly guests. Day 
guests pay by the day, and you can 
refuse to take their money if they want 
to stay longer, or they can pay up to so 
many days in advance and still bea day 
renter, but watch out for the monthly 
renter. Once they pay, they are like a 
renter at an apartment house, and the 
laws to get them out are in their favor, 
where with the daily guest, the law 
favors the establishment. Ifthe police 
are called, they always ask if they are 
a daily or monthly guest. 


MONTHLY GUEST #1 
A dapper grey-haired man walks 
into the hotel dressed in a suit with a 
nice-looking suitcase, shoes polished, 


asks to rent a room for two months, 
paid in advance. He looks like he 
will be a good addition. He pays and 
waits for his receipt, then goes up to 
his room, and a half-hour later comes 
down to the lobby in his boxer shorts 
and a white tank top, lights up a ciga- 
rette, even then I had a No Smoking 
policy, and looks around and says, 
“Does anyone know about spontane- 
ous combustion? If not, come to the 
lobby tonight.” I knew I had a cuckoo 
on my hands, and there was nothing I 
could do about it. Later I gota call from 
one of the other resident hotels warn- 
ing me about him, but it was too late; 
he had arrived. We tried to warn each 
other when a new character came to 
town, and he had already been kicked 
out of two places. His MO is: He acts 
crazy, then he asks for money to leave, 
and if you don’t pay it, he gets really 
crazy. I paid him, and soon he just 
sauntered out the door, suit, suitcase, 
and polished shoes. 


MONTHLY GUEST #2 

Motorcycle type guy rents his room 
for a month, right below my bedroom. 
The room below my bedroom was 
never to be rented because I didn’t 
want noise, but the person on the desk 
at the time was mad at me, so they 
rented that room out. Around about 
3.a.m., [hear a motorcycle varooming 
below me, “Good Gads, what can that 
be?” I think. I’m off to the third floor 
and pounding on the door. He doesn’t 
open but instead just asks, “Yah, what 
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do you want?” I ask if that is a motor- 
cycle in his room, and he says yes, and 
Task why and he says the city will give 
him a ticket ifhe leaves it on the street, 
and he doesn’t want anyone to damage 
it, so he put it in his room. Then he 
starts playing music loudly, AND the 
stairwell is torn up from getting the 
beast to the third floor, AND there 
are tire tracks on my lobby floor. I pull 
the fuse to his room, eliminating the 
electricity, then he fires up his bike and 
says he has a radio on his motorcycle. 

Icallthe police. I can’t prove that he 
damaged the stairwell; they can only 
tell him to be quiet. I say to the police 
that his bike has gasoline, it is flam- 
mable, and Oh My Gaud, we will all 
burn in our night-attire. Flammables 
are not allowed in hotel rooms. They 
made sure he left and watched him 
damage the stairwell getting that hog 
down the stairs, so I didn’t refund his 
money and told him to sue me, the 
judge and jury will get a kick out of the 
story. I always lived in fear someone 
would break one of my front windows 
in retaliation; it would be a cost that I 
couldn't afford. 


MONTHLY GUESTs #3 

CoCo was our most eccentric guest, 
and that is a title not easily won! 

CoCo and her black dachshund, 
Princess, lived in the front west corner 
room on the 4th Floor and I inherited 
CoCo and Princess when I took over 
the hotel. So Scott and I shared the 
hotel’s 4th Floor with CoCo and 


Princess and our two cats, George and 
John and dog Rita. 

CoCo had been a fixture in down- 
town Astoria for years if not decades. 
She had worked as a waitress at many 
of the downtown restaurants and 
lived at the hotel and when she retired 
she stayed, living on just her Social 
Security check. CoCo’s room was 
packed with mementos of her life 
and she had a wonderful view of the 
Columbia River. She also had a small 
refrigerator and a hotplate, both of 
which were against the hotel rules. Our 
wiring was old and never designed (53 
years ago) to provide that much power 
to the rooms and would often blow a 
fuse. I would get a knock on my door 
at all hours with CoCo asking me to 
replace the fuse or I would realize 
the power was off on our floor when I 
woke up late because my alarm didn’t 
go off at 6 am. 

Day after day, the elevator would 
reach the lobby level and CoCo’s five- 
foot waifish stature would struggle 
with the elevator’s scissor gate. While 
holding that open, she would wrestle 
with the heavy fire door, and at the 
same time keeping Princess in check 
because Princess knew she was going 
for “walkies” along with a good poop 
and pee. 

Once CoCo emerged from the 
elevator, she would adjust her classic 
red coat and black beret over her dyed 
black bobbed hair. She wore black 
oversized horn-rimmed glasses with 
Coke-bottle lenses, which made her 
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look like a blinking owl. She would be 
surrounded ina cloud of eau de toilette 
and have Japanese Geisha Red slapped 
on her trembling lips, sometimes off- 
kilter, depending on the time of day, 
and of course the jingling of Princess’ 
name-tag on her collar announcing her 
arrival. After CoCo’s preening in front 
of the mirrored pillar with decorative 
trim, she would cross the lobby to 
the desk and ask in a cigarette and 
alcohol-induced rasp, “Do I have any 
messages?” If no one was at the desk, 
she would wander into the salon and 
ask me the same question as she peered 
around at all the goings-on within. 
CoCo would spend time in the 
lobby sitting on our oversized red 
chairs or sofa, and Princess would 
always draw attention and then CoCo 
and Princess would go into a comedy 
routine that they had perfected over 
the years. She added some 1920-30s 
ambiances to the 1926 hotel and she 
was always cheery if not muddled. 
Princess gave CoCo a reason to get 
out of bed and out of the hotel, and it 
was a good excuse for CoCo to visit 
Safeway for her daily ration of ciga- 
rettes and wine and drop offher empty 
bottles at different City of Astoria trash 
receptacles around downtown. She 
didn’t want anyone to knowhow many 
bottles of wine she consumed ina day. 
Watching her get rid of her wine 
bottles surreptitiously was enjoyed by 
all who had trash receptacles in front 
of their businesses. CoCo would look 
one way and then the other, then hold 


her coat open around the receptacle 
and drop the wine bottle in, and then 
saunter away. From the back she 
looked like a woman flasher. A couple 
of newshop owners mentioned CoCo’s 
antics to me from time to time and I 
told them to just enjoy the show, what 
did it hurt? 

Over time, CoCo’s drinking be- 
came more intense and her Social 
Security payments weren't keeping up 
with her expenses, so she drank even 
more and could be seen downtown 
weaving her way up and down the 
sidewalks, sometimes passed out in 
the oddest locations, with Princess 
sitting patiently waiting and growling 
at anyone who got too close. The police 
or akind citizen would bring her home 
to the hotel and we would get her to 
her room and when CoCo was “too 
sick” to go out, we would all take turns 
walking Princess. 

The most humorous and sad mem- 
ory I have of CoCo is when we had 
two nefarious characters living at the 
hotel as monthly renters. They were 
small-town punks, not too bright and 
they also had local family connections. 
‘They were not above doing anything to 
raise a little money as long as it wasn't 
honest work. 

These two idiots had gotten 2 kg of 
“shake marijuana” and then found out 
that it didn’t give a “high”. They had 
been duped and needed to unload their 
useless stash on someone as stupid as 
themselves, and fast. So they went to 
CoCo and offered her a commission on 
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all the “grass” she sold. CoCo needed 
money, they needed money and they 
all thought it would be a win-win 
for all. NOTE: Remember, we had 
window wells in the hotel, and many 
conversations could be overheard from 
above or below and I was able to keep 
up on the latest schemes happening 
in the hotel. 

CoCo, with Princess in tow, was 
dressed in a black trench coat and her 
matching beret, tinted horn-rimmed 
glasses and smeared red lipstick, left 
the hotel on her mission to make 
money as a granny street-corner 
drug dealer. CoCo wandered around 
downtown saying in her raspy voice... 
“marijuana, marijuana for sale, five 
bucks,” and would shake a baggie so all 
could see the merchandise. Somehow 
she was more open about selling illegal 
marijuana than she was about dispos- 
ing of her wine bottles. Eventually, she 
tired and would wander over to the bus 
stop at the corner of 11th & Duane, in 
front of Bank of Astoria’s parking lot, 
facing Duane Street, kitty-corner from 
City Hall and the hotel. Sitting there 
at the bus stop CoCo would ever so 
slowly work her way down the bench to 
sit close to anyone seated near at hand, 
and in her harsh alcohol-fumed voice 
would whisper, “marijuana, marijuana 
for sale, only five bucks.” 

Well, many of the bus riders were 
members of the older and respectable 
local habitué and were shocked and of- 
fended that this local caricature ofage 
and style would approach them and 


assume they were marijuana smokers. 
The police were called! 

I went out to CoCo’s rescue. I 
explained to the police that the mari- 
juana didn’t work (they asked me how 
I knew, ha ha), and that the two jerks, 
who were watching us at that very 
moment out their hotel window, were 
the true culprits. The police went to 
the hotel, got the two drug dealers 
and took them off to the police station, 
giving CoCoa verbal warning plus she 
had to write a statement. I wrote the 
statement for her and had her sign it 
and the police came back for the inter- 
view the next day. The two imagined 
drug lords were held at the jail on other 
outstanding charges and didn’t come 
back to the hotel except to collect their 
things which I had boxed up for them. 
We had a very understanding police 
force at that time and I had felt that 
way towards them during my whole 
residency in Astoria. Paul Gillum 
stands out especially. 

Finally, CoCo’s drinking became a 
big problem. I moved CoCo to the 2nd 
Floor, west corner room, and installed 
three state-of-the-art smoke detectors 
in her room for fear she would smoke 
in bed or cause a fire with her hotplate. 
The hotel manager and family lived 
on the 2nd Floor and would be able 
to hear if the alarm went off. CoCo’s 
decline was fast with a trip to the 
hospital and other problems related 
to age, smoking and alcohol. 

CoCo and Princess...you made 
the Waldorf Hotel, Astoria, in your 
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minds, a world-class hotel, and for that, 
I thank you. 


SPECIAL MOMENTS 

My mother decided to visit and 
bring her older sister, my Aunt Lillian. 
My mother had no idea what to expect 
and only knew about the hotel through 
my letters, and my Aunt was always 
curious to see anything different. Aunt 
Lillian was my only Aunt, but she was 
still my favorite Aunt. 

I got their rooms ready, two rooms 
on the fourth floor with an adjoining 
bath, they were sisters after all. [hada 
big dinner planned. My mother loves 
seafood, and I always tried to have it 
for her when she came to visit. In those 
days, fresh fish and not fried was hard 
to find in Clatsop County restaurants, 
especially Astoria, the fishing capital 
of the world, so I usually cooked for 
her rather than go out. I had two 
clients that were fishermen, so I put 
the call out to them, and Mike and 
Blair brought fresh-caught crab. What 
could be better? 

linvited Sharon and her family, Bik- 
Min’s family, David, and a few others 
and, of course, Scott. The rooms in our 
apartment wouldn't hold everyone, so 
Iset up along table made of sawhorses 
and plywood in the hall on the fourth 
floor, and we had a party. I thinkit was 
a little bohemian for my mother; my 
Aunt was enjoying herself. I almost 
thought my mother was going to find 
a motel (good luck with that), but she 
stayed, and they left the next day. To 


me, [remember the dinner with pride 
and warm thoughts, what a group of 
people from such diverse backgrounds 
all living together. 

We had acommunity kitchen on the 
third floor, and don’t get me started on 
that; missing food, who took it, not 
cleaning up, locking the door, and giv- 
ing out special keys, worrying about 
a fire gave new meaning to Kitchen 
Nightmares. 


AN EXHIBITION FOR THE BANK 

At the time, I banked at US Bank 
(10th and Duane) and would visit 
almost daily to deposit money I didn’t 
want to keep at the hotel. I also made 
night deposits, so we never had over 
$50 on hand. We had an enormous 
antique safe in the office, but I didn’t 
use it because I didn’t want people 
to think I kept money on hand. My 
mother taught me to leave cash draw- 
ers open at night, so I puta shim in the 
safe so the door wouldn't close and left 
the office door unlocked along with re- 
moving the cash drawer of the antique 
cash register. I didn’t want anyone 
breaking it open to find it empty and 
cause more expense to repair it. 

One day during my visit to the bank, 
one of the tellers asked me to coffee on 
her upcoming break, I was intrigued. 
We met at the Labor Temple Café, and 
she told me that there was a “flasher” 
at my hotel, I gasped! 

The bank had huge high windows 
on their east wall, and the third and 
fourth floor windows of the hotel 
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could be seen over the roof of the Astor 
Library from the bank. The tellers had 
their backs to the windows, but the 
customers of the bank had an entirely 
unrestricted view of the perpetrator. 
When the tellers heard a “gasp” from 
a customer, they would roll their eyes, 
turn around and see a naked man 
framed in the hotel window. Thank 
goodness he wasn’t into exhibiting 
lewd acts of a sexual nature or any 
other nature. We returned to the bank, 
and she showed me which window 
housed the “public exposure suspect,” 
and I left for the hotel. 

I moved the “flasher” to a room 
across the hall which looked out onto 
the blank wall of City Hall. At the first 
of the following month, he left the 
hotel. I would see him around town for 
years afterward and wondered who he 
was terrorizing with his antics. 


FAME BRINGS SPECIAL GUESTS 

Since I was well known around 
Clatsop County, people slowly learned 
that I owned the hotel. Every morning 
I wondered what the day would bring. 

Some days younger people would 
come to the hotel and ask to see me, 
sometimes they were so nervous 
they were shaking. Hair-dressers are 
infamous for gossiping (the tool of the 
devil), and it would take some time to 
convince them that they could talk 
to me in confidence and to reassure 
them that they were safe with me in 
my hotel. Some were leaving home 
because of abuse, sexual, physical, or 


emotional, or all, plus a few others. 
Some had jobs, some didn't, but they 
all needed to be accommodated. 
Some I would give a curfew and other 
restrictions, the serious ones stayed 
and those that could not cope with the 
restrictions left. Often unwed mothers 
came to stay until they gave birth with 
a charity paying their rent. It was a 
safe place for the LTBQ+ community, 
many leaving home but wanting to stay 
in Astoria to work or go to Clatsop 
Community College. And we would 
have the interesting drifters and hip- 
pies and foreign visitors, and we even 
had someone stay from Vernonia. 

If someone had a talent, it was usu- 
ally shared. We had impromptu music 
sessions, singing, and even some street 
magicin the lobby. Loud electric music 
in the rooms was discouraged, live 
music encouraged during the daylight 
hours. Recorders, violins, guitars, and 
drumsticks on wood could be heard 
echoing down the halls and window 
wells. 

I hired one fellow that was origi- 
nally from Clatsop County, who left 
to get his Cosmetology license in 
Portland and then didn’t have a job 
or place to stay. He came to the hotel 
and worked in the salon and lived on 
the fourth floor and stayed in Astoria 
for many years, transferring over to 
another salon and then leaving for 
Portland again. 

Maybe the saddest moment was 
the Christmas of 1980. Bob, who had 
been living with his on-and-off-again 
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girlfriend Rose—both were in their 
70s—came to the hotel on Christmas 
Day looking for a room. Bob had his 
Santa suit on for he played Santa every 
year; his build, natural beard, and kind 
disposition made him a natural Santa. 
Rose, at over seventy, still washed and 
waxed her hardwood floors by hand 
on her knees...naked. Oh, she was 
a wonderful soul, and I dearly loved 
knowing her but didn’t visit on floor 
cleaning/waxing days. 

Bob and Rose had another breakup, 
and he didn’t have anywhere to go and 
was also depressed that he had to come 
to the Waldorf Hotel on Christmas. 
Still, he said he just couldn’t bring 
himself to go to any of the other low- 
cost hotels, and he didn’t have much 
money, and thank goodness he wasn’t 
a drinker. 

I put Bob in a front room on the 
fourth floor, right down the hall from 
my rooms, and told him he had to keep 
his door open; I thought he might try 
to killhimself...good gads... headline: 
Santa jumps to his death from the 
fourth floor window of the Waldorf 
Hotel on Christmas night! Plus, Ihad 
known Bob and Rose for years; they 
were regular clients of mine. When 
they were happy, they came in together 
for their haircuts. If they weren't in 
compatible bliss, they would come in 
separately and bend my ear. 

Scott and I were having Christmas 
dinner together, just the two of us that 
year, so I fixed Bob a plate and took it 
down to his room ona TV tray. He sat 


on his bed, in his Santa suit facing the 
window as he ate, all I could see from 
my rooms was his broad red velveteen 
back trimmed in winter white fake fur 
with his snowy silver hair bobbing as 
he ate and cried. 

Bob stayed until after New Year’s 
and finally went back to his tumultu- 
ous relationship with Rose. 


COMING TO THE END...1980 

My goal had always been to buy the 
hotel, fix it up and sell it after a year, to 
avoid capital gains tax, but everything 
doesn’t always go as planned. 

I was out of the Warrenton salon, 
but I was still paying rent on my lease. 
Warrenton was still depressed from 
the closed fishing industry, and no 
renter could be found. The building 
owner had taken me to court for back 
rent plus attorney fees for him and me! 
Heating oil to feed the monster in the 
basement that heated the place was 
unimaginable; there was electricity, 
city, and county taxes, and the list 
went on and on. The theft by the first 
manager was a setback that I would feel 
throughout my ownership of the hotel. 

The biggest problem was the 
Warrenton location. Nothing is a 
secret in a small county/city, and 
eventually, most of the news would 
come through my salon. 

One of my clients came in one day 
and said, “I see the For Rent signis still 
up in your old location, and I see your 
For Rent ad in the Astorian, what’s 
up?” I told him that I signed a lease, 
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and when I moved out, I still had to pay 
rent until a new renter could be found. 
That the building owner was taking me 
to court so I would swear under oath 
if I had any money or property or any 
other assets he could claim or put a 
lien on. Plus, I had to pay both attorney 
costs and anything else he could tack 
on. Well, my client said he heard from 
someone who knew someone that 
the building owner was waiting for a 
fellow to finish dental school and that 
he would be moving into my old space 
once he graduated. All the plumbing 
and wiring I put in would work for his 
dental clinic. So there was a renter, just 
not now, but an agreement had been 
made, and I was paying for it. Was it 
illegal? Yes. Could I prove it? No. So 
the rent piled up along with my other 
obligations, and the dentist finally 
moved in, and my rent stopped. 

I listed the hotel for sale in late 
September 1980 with an expected 
closing date before the New Year. 
Prospective buyers were paraded 
through and shown everything. [hada 
good rent history and I wanted to keep 
my salon in the building ona one-year 
lease—so I could find a new location. 
Finally, a buyer was found in October, 
and the terms of the deal would be 
hammered out before New Year. The 
buyer was a real estate developer and 
had some high-end properties in the 
Portland area and wanted to buy the 
hotel and use government-backed 
money to renovate, much like what 
is happening now. He would arrive 


in Astoria with an entourage and 
stay at the hotel and make drawings 
and what-not. Finally, he installed 
his girlfriend/mistress in the Bridal 
Suite, sitting room and bedroom with 
adjoining bath, and she made life hell 
for all with her pouting and threats to 
tell Joe (a pseudonym) about any and 
everything. 

Joe’s wife shows up one day, the 
girlfriend/mistress is pouting around, 
and there is a confrontation, wife 
leaves, girlfriend/mistress goes to her 
room and slams the door and slams it 
again and every time anything bothers 
her in the ensuing days. Joe arrives 
with the bad news; his wife is leaving 
him and taking all of the couple’s best 
property and leaving him with the rest, 
including my hotel. Now he is trying 
to negotiate every little detail; he had 
paid money into escrow and can’t get it 
back so on and on it went, every day a 
new adventure and a call to my lawyer 
who was charging me by the minute. 

The Warrenton landlord had heard 
of the pending sale and was on the spot 
with a renewed lien, so evenifthe sale 
didn’t go through I would be suing to 
get the money in the escrow account 
and so would the Warrenton landlord, 
so Joe had to go through with it one 
way or another. And he wouldn't be 
getting his escrow money back! 

In the last days of 1980, Joe came 
up with a list of things he wanted me 
to fix before the sale, or I could take a 
discount off the asking price for their 
value. It was finally on December 31, 
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1980, late afternoon, with the title 
company staying open along with 
my attorney standing by, the contract 
was signed, and I no longer owned 
the hotel. 

My creditors were all paid in full, 
and I had a little leftover, but I was 
exhausted, mentally, and physically. 
Scott and I rented a house up on 
Grand Street between 7thand 6th and 
settled in. I kept my salon in the hotel 
and would go down every day, oh my! 
Since I was a renter and had a lease, I 
was untouchable and could complain 
when there wasn’t enough hot water, 
etc. A nice change for me. 

Our house on the hillhad a fantastic 
view of the river, and we were settling 
into our new life without the hotel. 
We added a black and white Smooth 
Collie, Penny, the love of my life, to 
our household along with the two cats, 
George and John. Scott started paint- 
ing the interior, and we made plans for 
the flower beds. The previous owner 
was famous for her fuchsias and had 
even painted the house in two tones 
of fuchsia, and we wanted to restore 
her fuchsia flower beds. Imagine, two 
gay men living in a two-tone fuchsia 
house with fuchsias everywhere, how 
ironic! Pauli Palumbo moved in down 
the street, and we became fast friends. 
Jerry, who used to work for me and 
later opened his own shop, and his 
wife lived next to Pauli, and we made 
friends with the other neighbors. 


KARMA COMES TO THE 
HoTEL WALDORE 

Scott and I finally found a house 
on Bond Street, between 3rd and 4th, 
and it would be perfect for a salon and 
living, so I bought it, and we started 
the remodel, the salon first and then 
the residence. I was still renting at the 
hotel; [had my lease renewed month- 
to-month, they wanted my space. I 
would go to work at the hotel, then 
work at the Bond Street house when 
I got off work and then trudge home 
to Grand Street. There was a path 
up the hill that was a shortcut, thank 
goodness. 

Moving day arrived, and the salon 
was moved from the hotel to Bond 
Street, keeping the name Daymon and 
Company. Sharon and her family had 
moved once I sold the hotel, and my 
other stylists had also moved to other 
salons, so I opened the Bond Street 
salon on my own and again happy that 
Ididn’t have to commute anymore and 
I was in my own house with a lot of 
possibilities. 

I still had some contacts at the hotel, 
and it was interesting to hear about 
Joe’s trials and tribulations after what 
he put me through. A few days after 
I moved out of the hotel, the bottom 
of the gigantic hot water tank in the 
basement just dropped out, rusted 
through and through—no hot water 
and a significant expense to replace it. 

Joe had been hiring young guys to 
run the hotel while he fought with his 
soon to be ex-wife and tried to hold 
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up his crumbling empire and with 
creditors knocking on the doors; the 
hotel was slipping into ano man’s land. 
Managers renting to “just anyone’and 
either stealing some of the rent money 
or stealing all and running off with 
it. Drugs, prostitution, and other 
disreputable goings-on were going on. 
And then a corner of the roof caved in 
during a rainstorm with high winds. 
It was my Bridal Suite corner, the one 
with a sitting room and bedroom with 
an adjoining bath. It seems there was 
dry rot in that corner, and the drain 
was clogged. 

Heating oil wouldn't be delivered 
because of non-payment, electricity 
shut off for the same reason; hot water 
tank out of commission, inept manage- 
ment, and a worsening reputation 
finally closed the hotel. I say Karma, 
my dealings with Joe was not good, 
but not as bad as the collective of real- 
tors mentioned earlier, too bad they 
couldn’t have shared in some of that. 
Oh wait, some of those “other realtors” 
didn’t fare so well either, but that is a 
whole other story. 

Note: Over the years, since I have 
sold the hotel and it has remained 
closed, many people have come up 


with ideas on how to renovate it, but 
all fell through, and there was even 
talk ofrazing it, a cry heard throughout 
Astoria asa solution to most problems. 
Just look at the Flavel properties. Now 
that they are being restored, many 
forget about how Astoria could have 
looked. The Astor Hotel would have 
been brought down by the Curry 
administration; the YMCA; Flavel 
House; The Armory; and oh so many 
homes. A local group formed to save 
the hotel. In the past, local architects 
didn’t care about our history and 
architecture; one drove around town 
in a vintage automobile and designed 
lasting horribleness that will never 
be appreciated, just too dull and 
unimportant. 

Iam happy to see that “my old girl, 
The Waldorf Hotel,”is getting a new 
life. Whatever is done behind the 
facade, she will present a pleasing face 
to the world. And, Iam happy to have 
been a part of her history and the his- 
tory of so many properties I owned in 
Astoria, indeed the city of my heart. 

Special thanks to: 

Garey Fouts, Judith Niland, Elleda 
Wilson, Liisa Penner, Larry Ziak, Jimmy 
Pearson, and Andrea Kennet 
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OREGON FUR PRODUCERS 
by Jim Bradbury 


I FOUND OUT ABOUT WORK ON 

THE ASTORIA WATERFRONT. 
(7 HIS EDUCATION BEGAN in the sum- 

Tie of 1959. The place was Oregon 
Fur Producers. It was located right on 
the river west of what is now Astoria 
Warehousing, and a rock throw from 
Northwest Natural Gas. 

You can see forgotten pilings from 
the Riverwalk. 

Oregon Fur Producers was es- 
tablished in the early 1950’s. It was 
a cooperative, formed and owned 
by a number of mink farmers. They 
established their pungent operations 
near Astoria to have access to cheap 
and nutritious feed, namely, fish. 

I don’t know how many mink farm- 
ers belonged, but we loaded trucks 
from all over Clatsop County and 
beyond, many from the outskirts of 
Portland. 

I was eighteen when I began my ed- 
ucation in June of that year. Marv Hille 
was the manager, and Frank Schaub 
the foreman. Marv was very quiet, 
mostly an accountant. Frank oozed 
with personality. He would have been 
outstanding in an advertisement for 
Marlboro cigarettes. 

Rugged, walking fast, with his collar 
turned up, anda full head of dark curly 
hair, peppered with gray. He hunched 


his shoulders and had an aura of force. 
In his early forties, Frank, tookno crap. 

I had known him for a long time 
as a friend of the family, an entirely 
different person. 

He let me know that what happened 
at work was totally separate from our 
most frequent interaction, at Lower 
Columbia Bowl. 

I also sensed that he didn’t think 
I would make it. I was soft and had 
never really worked before, just some 
screwing around at our car business 
and making burgers at the bowling 
alley café. 

He started me at $1.65 an hour, 
twenty cents less than the others, prob- 
ably because of the above and probably 
more than I deserved. 

Our basic function was to transform 
fish into fifty-pound bags of feed for 
those valuable minks. 

The fish came from two sources: 
“drag” boats that hada portion of their 
bottom fish catch that weren’t fit to 
be sold commercially. This could be 
because of size or type of fish. 

But the majority of the mink food 
supply were leftovers from local can- 
neries. These bottom fish, rock, ling 
cod, sole, etc., were filleted at local can- 
neries and the remains picked up by 
our dump trucks for processing. I don’t 
know anything about the economics, 
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but the extra money must have helped 
those canneries and the environment, 
as the remains were “recycled” as it 
were, to feed minks. 

Our dump truck deposited the 
leftovers into a giant screw built in 
the floor. It would then be ground and 
deposited in a vat, or what we called 
a hopper. The hopper was about five 
feet high, and eight by eight, tapering 
to the floor. 

The fish was red and looked gross. 
Later, after I was a seasoned pro, I 
once grabbed a fish eyeball and put it 
in my mouth to gross out a “newby.” 
It worked. 

This ingenious hopper would de- 
posit the newly-ground fish into a 
brown paper bag, designed to hold 
exactly fifty pounds. The process 
involved three people: one to put an 
empty bag onto a snout, and two to 
take them off. There was an opening 
on one corner of the bag designed to 
receive the fish and seal itself. 

I can still hear that discharge and 
feel how long it took, maybe eight to 
ten seconds for each bag. There were 
two of us depositing those bags in 
racks for the next step. There had to 
be two because one person couldn't 
keep up. You had to bend over and put 
your head next to the snout while the 
bag was filling so you could get it off 
immediately. 

The guy putting the bag on the snout 
had to move fast or the fish mixture 
would go on the floor. 


Another worker on a forklift would 
bring over a four-legged table that 
was about twelve inches high. There 
were some metal racks close by, just 
big enough to hold the fifty-pound 
bag of fish. 

So, [had to have a rack in place and 
put the unwieldy sack of fish in the 
rack, two across on the table. Once 
the bag was in the rack, I would put 
another rack on top. 

It took practice to keep up. 
Remember, you only had seconds. 

This was repeated until the struc- 
ture was ten racks high with two 
columns. Thus, twenty bags of fish or 
1,000 pounds on each load. The rack 
was about six feet high. 

The forklift driver would immedi- 
ately take away the load and bring you 
a new table to build another tower. 
While you were doing so, he would 
take the fresh fish into what we called 
the sharp freeze, sharp because it was 
sixty degrees belowzero and froze that 
fish overnight. 

The time to process each truck 
varied, maybe thirty to sixty minutes 
of chaotic frenzy. 

The next morning the frenzy con- 
tinued. The racks of freshly frozen fish 
were taken out of the sharp freeze. We 
worked hard retrieving those sacks 
we so tenderly placed in the racks the 
day before. 

One difficulty was getting them out 
of the rack. The sack was maybe three 
feet by two feet and six inches wide. It 
was a tight fit and required a pinching 
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motion. Strong fingers and forearms 
were a must. 

We placed the sacks on a wooden 
pallet, four to arowand ten rows high, 
arranged so there was a square hole 
in the middle. You had to be fast, but 
careful or the whole one-ton structure 
would fall over and force a “do over.” 

Now, the pallet was taken to a “hold- 
ing room” for storage until needed. 
This room was “only” about ten below 
zero, but still cold enough to freeze 
your snot. We would work in there 
about thirty minutes before a warmup. 
Cigarettes and bullshit occupied the 
break time. 

The activity in the holding room 
was equally labor intensive. We would 
first stack the frozen blocks as high 
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as we could reach. We would go out 
four rows and then climb on top, very 
unstable footing. Then, two people fed 
a conveyer to transfer the sacks to two 
people on top who went as high as they 
could to reach the ceiling. 

And you had better be quick be- 
cause that conveyer never stopped. 
After a while, you could stand in one 
spot and throw the frozen sacks into 
place. If you missed, be quick so you 
can get back for the next one that is 
“yours.” 

We would continue until the room 
was full. No wasted space. 

The fresh fish from commercial drag 
boats was processed in a similar man- 
ner, except that someone had to stand 
by the conveyor line and pick pieces of 
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ice and debris off a fast-moving belt. 
I had an infected finger once before I 
perfected my technique. 

‘The benefit was you got to interact 
with the fishing crew and in one case, 
flirt with a captain’s cute daughter. 
I can’t remember her name but can 
clearly see her. 

To spice all that up, trucks came 
in all day requesting a ton or more of 
some particular fish. We then had to 
go back in the holding room and load 
carts. A forklift would bring the cart up 
front to the truck for loading. 

We handled each sack so many 
times that we joked each one should 
havea name, like a familiar pet. In fact, 
each sack was stamped so you could 
tell what kind of fish it contained. 

We also unloaded dry feed that 
resembled cereal and came in either 
a truck or a railroad car, also in fifty- 
pound sacks. They also required 
handling several times. 

Our uniform included striped 
overalls, sturdy rubber boots with a 
steel toe and two pairs of gloves. The 
first layer was cotton for warmth while 
the outer was rubber with those little 
black dots for traction. 

Instead ofa stocking cap, we wore a 
rag around our ears while going in the 
cold rooms. I don’t know why. 

A seasoned employee helped me 
in the first few days. The idea was to 
swing the bags, not lift them. Much 
easier on your back and arms but took 
some practice and strength. It was 


poor form to have your overalls full 
of moisture on the front from lifting 
instead of swinging the sacks. 

During busy times, the employ- 
ment office would send people over. 
Often, they did not last ten minutes, 
sometimes half a day, and maybe to 
the first paycheck. The front of their 
coveralls was always wet. 

It was not a place for the lame or 
lazy. 

Why did I stay? Partly, it was to 
show Frank and my dad and brother I 
could do it. And, I liked being strong 
and asuccess. Also, I liked the variety. 
We would work on one thing for an 
hour or so and then move to something 
else. 

I worked at many places on the 
docks of Astoria and most of those jobs 
were beyond tedious. Literally hour 
after hour of the same thing. Boring 
and mindless. Middle-aged and older 
people trying to survive on little pay 
with back-breaking, horrible work. I 
felt sorry for them. 

One of the proudest days of my life 
was the second summer when I came 
back and Frank said he was raising me 
to the same wage as the rest of the crew, 
based on input from them. I knew it 
was also from him. 

I slung my last bag in September 
of 1964 when I went back to the 
University of Oregon to finally com- 
plete my degree. My days of manual 
labor were over, thank heavens.% 
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Jim Bradbury is a 1958 graduate of 
Astoria High School. He is retired, lives 
in Bend with his wife, Trish. They spend 
alot of time with their three children and 
seven grandchildren. 

Jim received a degree from the 
University of Oregon in Journalism and 
spent several years as a reporter and 
editor. He began a twenty-five-year stint 
in corporate communications for the 
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Weyerhaeuser Company in 1974. 

He taught college writing classes at the 
UO, authored over 100 free-lance articles 
for publications in Arizona and Oregon 
and was a consultant in communications 
for a dozen years. But his start was as 
sports editor in high school for the Astor 
Post, guided by long-time journalism 
teacher, Fern Curry. 
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